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course of the poem speaks playfully for himself and pays graceful
compliments to the Countess.   See end of Canto VI.

Apart from this allegorical reference, Scott shows his respect for
historical accuracy in making 1690 the time of his Minstrel's recita-
tion. The last famous wandering minstrel on the Borders, the
'violer' Nicol Bume, author of 'Leader Haughs and Yarrow,1
lived till near the close of the seventeenth century, and was sheltered
in his old age by the Scotts of Thirlstane, in the upper part of
Ettrickdale. (Veitch's Border Poetry, p. 342.) Even the prototype
of the Minstrel was connected with the Scotts.

1. 2. Th.e Minstrel. There was a bitter dispute last century
whether the ancient Minstrel was a dignified travelling poet who re-
cited his own compositions to the harp, or only a strolling musician
and singer, of similar rank to the modem organ-grinder. (See
Ritson's' Ancient Songs and Ballads.') Scott in his ' Border Min-
strelsy * took a middle view, that there were minstrels, whether or
not so named, of different degrees, and that the minstrel with the
harp was not a mere romantic fiction. There are traces of this
controversy in Scott's description of the Last Minstrel, who once
sang to high dames and mighty earls, but was reduced to village
churls before the Duchess gave him shelter.

Ritson was undoubtedly right thus far that the strolling poets of
the Middle Ages, whether professional or amateur, were not called
minstrels in the palmy days of the art. [See article on * Minstrel' in
Encyclopaedia Britanl\ Scott was misled about the derivation of the
word. 'The word Minstrel,' he says (Introd. to Border Minstrelsy),
' being in fact derived from the Minne"-singer of the Germans, means,
in its primary sense, one who sings of love.' The word is really
derived from the old French menestral, Low Lat. ministralis, minis-
terialisy and means, according to Skeat, 'anartisan, servant, retainer,
hence applied to the lazy train of retainers who played instruments,
acted as buffoons and jesters, and the like.' But though this is the
etymology of the word, it was universally used by our poets after
Percy's time in the dignified sense defined by the learned Bishop, and
for half a century was simply fashionable poetic diction for a poet.

1. 8. Border Chivalry. See Editor's Introduction. For the
application of the word to Border worthies, we may quote the
authority of the ' Song of the Outlaw Murray,' given in the Border
Minstrelsy:

'God mot thee save,-brave outlaw Murray,
Thy ladye, and all thy chyvalrye/